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HISTORY AND ART OF BOOKBINDING, 




tATELY a very interesting lecture 
on this subject was delivered be- 
fore the Society of Arts in London 
by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, a fel- 
low of that learned body, and its 
assistant secretary. The consider- 
ation of the art of bookbinding is 
so clearly within the scope of this 
department of our magazine that we need no excuse 
for reproducing, as it is our intention to do, in a series 
of illustrated articles, this concise and valuable essay. 
Mr. Wheatley added to the interest of his lecture by 
exhibiting illustrations of famous examples of the book- 
binder's art. We shall reproduce these, and add to 
them others carefully selected from the most desirable 
sources. Mr. Wheatley says : 

Bookbinding may be considered as a fine art, as a 
mechanical art, and as a manufacture, but. before deal- 
ing with these divisions of the subject, it will be well to 
take a rapid survey of the history of the art. It is not 
necessary to dive into the recesses of antiquity, and to 
bring to the surface the name of the ancient Phillatius 
— inventor of a particular kind of glue for fastening the 
leaves of a book together, to whom the Athenians are 
said to have erected a statue as the founder of the art 
of binding— for bookbinding, as we now understand it, 
is essentially a modern art. So to deal largely with the 
numerous materials used at various times for the cover- 
ing of books- -such as terra-cotta, wood, ivory, metal- 
work and needlework — would carry us far away from 
the subject we have to consider. 

The goldsmiths, the silversmiths, the enamellers, the 
ivory carvers, and many other artists not ordinarily 
associated in our minds with book production, all united 
to adorn the precious manuscripts of ancient times ; so 
that St. Jerome was forced to exclaim, "Your books 
are covered with precious stones, and Christ died naked 
before the gate of his Temple." These adornments, 
however, helped to shorten the lives of the books they 
covered, as they often excited the cupidity of those into 
whose hands they fell. Thus, the Turkish soldiers, 
when they seized the magnificent library of Corvinus, 
King of Hungary, tore off the rich bindings and threw 
the manuscripts away as useless and valueless. Then, 
again, covers belonging to one book got separated from 
it, and were subsequently used as a protection to an- 
other of a different date. The late Mr. Libri made 
some remarks on this point, which are very pertinent, 
but were intended by him to account for certain 
" botchmgs" of his own : 

V Not only are those bindings in metal, ornamented 
in different styles, and calledv.Byzantine, very rarely of 
the same period as the manuscripts to which they may 
be found attached, but it is sufficient to cast an eye 
upon them to feel convinced that, to form them, objects 
belonging to different ages, due to various artists, and 
even executed in distant countries, have been employed. 
Indeed, we often meet with a singular mixture of 
cameos or ancient intaglios, Byzantine or Limoges 
enamels, and bas-reliefs of ivory or metal, belonging to 
totally different periods, and having widely different 
artistic characters. Sometimes even ancient bindings, 
made originally for smaller volumes, have been used at 
a later date for books of a larger form by affixing bor- 
ders to some ornamental sides, placed as centres of the 
new cover. An example of this singular mode of botch- 
ing is to be seen in an Evangelist arium taken from the 
Sainte Chapelle, and now preserved in the National 
Library at Paris." 

It is well to bear in mind that these books were in- 
tended to lie flat, and the upper cover, which was made 
heavy to keep the leaves down, was generally the only 
one ornamented. Naturally when books were made to 
stand up in bookcases, a different treatment became 
necessary. 

The wardrobe accounts of Edward IV. of England 
contain some curious particulars respecting the cover- 



ing of books. In 1480 Piers Bauduyn, stationer, was 
paid 20s. for binding, gilding, and dressing of " a booke 
called Titus Livius ;'' also the same sum for another 
book ; and 16s. for a " booke called the Bible." For 




FRENCH BINDING IN GROLIER's EARLY STYLE. 

binding and dressing, without gilding, his charge for 
three books was 6s. 8d., and for dressing alone two 
books he received only 35. 40J. These sums did not 
form the total expense of the binding, for velvet, silk, 
tassels, buttons, clasps, and nails, were delivered to 




FRENCH BINDING IN GROLIER'S STYLE. 

the binder, for the purpose of covering and garnishing 
the books, out of the wardrobe stores, Alice Claver, 
silkwoman, was paid 14//. for an ounce of sewing silk, 
and sundry other sums for blue silk, black silk, laces, 



buttons, and tassels, and figured crimson satin. The 
coppersmith also received 3s. for each pair of clasps of 
copper and gilt with roses upon them, and $s. for each 
pair of clasps with the king's arms upon them. These 
volumes, in their crimson and other gorgeous- colored 
covers, 

" Full goodly bounde in pleasaunt coverture 
Of domas, satyn, or els of velvet pure," 

must have looked somewhat like those books which 
Hamlet and other stage heroes and heroines appear to 
read so intently, and then toss on to the floor, to the 
evident injury of their corners. 

Although we may consider the invention of printing 
as our starting-point in the history of leather bookbind- 
ing, we shall find that velvet and embroidery were still 
frequently employed in binding the books of royalty for 
a long period after leather had come into general use. 
Many specimens of velvet-covered volumes, embroid- 
ered with patterns in colored silks and gold twist, have 
come down to our time. The presentation copy to 
Queen Elizabeth of Archbishop Parker's grand work, 
*' De Antiquitate Ecclesiae Britannicae," 1572, is now 
in the British Museum. It is bound in green velvet, 
which is embroidered in high relief, with a representa- 
tion of a park inclosed within pales, containing trees, 
shrubs, and deer, on the side. Even as late as Charles 
the Firsts reign, the Ferrar family, at the so-called 
Protestant Nunnery of Little Gidding, gained great 
fame by their magnificent embroidered bindings. 
Prayer-books and other books of devotion were often 
bound in solid gold or silver, and hung from the girdle 
by a chain. One of these, which belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth, has been frequently figured. All such bind- 
ings as these must be looked upon as curiosities of con- 
siderable interest, both in the history of art and in the 
history of books, but of little importance in the history 
of bookbinding, for the binder, like the shoemaker, may 
well say there is nothing like leather. But, as the use 
of other materials than leather has continued to mod- 
ern times,* so we find that leather was used for the 
less valuable manuscripts at a very early period, and 
stamped leather is peculiarly interesting, as exhibiting 
one of the earliest forms of engraving. The monks of 
Kenilworth were granted the right of hunting the deer, 
and the further permission of using the skins for their 
books, which reminds us of the well-known charter of 
Charlemagne to the abbots and monks of Sithen, by 
which they were granted an unlimited right of hunting, 
on condition that the skins of the deer they killed should 
be used in making gloves and girdles and covers for 
books. The great French minister, Colbert, in later 
times, exhibited the same spirit as is shown in these 
charters, when, in a treaty between France and 
Morocco, he insisted on a stipulation that the latter 
State should supply a certain number of skins of leather, 
to be used for bindings in the Bibliotheque Royale. 

Originally, the book-production of the world was in 
the hands of the printer, who was printer, binder, and 
publisher, all in one ; thus Dibdin describes a copy of 
the " Mazarin Bible," which " exhibits the central and 
corner bosses upon the stamped-calf covered boards, 
into which it was originally placed, possibly under 
the superintendence of old Faust himself." The 
leather was, at first, stamped with a few ordinary 
straight lines, perpendicular or diagonal, and some sim- 
ple ornaments ; but gradually the patterns became more 
elaborate, and arabesque designs were introduced. 
Portraits and full-length figures are frequently to be 
found stamped upon the old covers, and the German 
binders excelled in this branch of ornamentation. AH 
this was in blind-tooling, for it was long before gilding 
became general, although it was in use in Italy before 
the end of the fifteenth century. 



* Bishop Maltby, of Durham, caused a magnificent covering of silver 
gilt, ornamented with precious stones, to be made for the celebrated 
Evangelistarium written and illuminated by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindis- 
farn, toward the end of the seventh century, and Rundell and Bridge's 
account for gold work on the binding of the early vellum printed Psalter 
in George III.'s library amounted to nearly £100. 
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In the manuscript department of the British Museum 
is a fine specimen of Neapolitan work of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. It is a large folio volume, 
bound in dark reddish leather, with a series of dots in 
blind-tooling on the side, which forms a remarkable 
illustration of the rope-work pattern. It is, however, 
as the earliest European home of artistic binding with 
gold-tooling that we must rank Italy ; and one of the 
first of Italian collectors was Michael Maioli, who is 
supposed by Libri to have been a rela- 
tive and predecessor of the more cele- 
brated Thomas Maioli. " The taste 
for fine binding," writes Libri, in the 
preface to the catalogue of the choicer 
portion of his library, 1859, " was 
spread through every class of Italian 
society, and, during the whole of the 
sixteenth century, we find books gor- 
geously bound for pious congregations, 
for religious men or women, for poets, 
for princes, for cardinals, and for 
popes ; and we even see men celebrat- 
ed for their humility, as well as for their 
stern and modest habits of life, like St. 
Charles Borromeo and St. Pius V., 
admit as much refinement in the adorn- 
ment of their books as the most disso- 
lute and profligate of men, such as that 
detestable G. Orsino, who strangled his 
wife with his own hands. 

One of the most remarkable Italian 
collections of the sixteenth century was 
that formed by Demetrio Canevari. 
His books were mostly bound in one 
style, with a centre medallion in color. 
Th. Maioli adopted that liberal inscrip- 
tion which was imitated -by Grolier, viz., "Th. Maioli 
et Amicorum." Heber was a true follower of these 
worthies ; and Scott alludes, in the introduction to the 
sixth canto of " Marmion," to his not being one of 
those who " refuse to others what they cannot use." 

" Thy volumes, open as thy heart, 
Delight, amusement, science, art, 
To every ear and eye impart." 

When we consider the magnificence of the bindings 
in which Maioli's and Grolier's books were 
clothed, I think we must marvel the more at 
their amazing liberality. The more common 
feeling would be that of the French collector 
who put on his book-plate the appropriate verse 
from *he parable of the ten virgins : " Ite ad 
mercatores et emite vobis" — Go to them that 
sell, and buy for yourselves. 

It was common for the old collectors to use 
various emblems and devices for their books, 
and also to stamp mottoes on the sides. Maioli's 
inscriptions were — " Inimici mea michi non me 
michi," and the less known " Ingratis servire 
nephas." Grolier's mottoes were— " Portio mea 
Domine sit in terra viventium," and "JEque 
difficulter," when his enemies accused him of 
robbery, and before his honor was vindicated. 
Diana of Poictiers, besides the crescent, adopted 
an erected arrow, rising out of a tomb, with the 
motto, " Sola vivit in illo." 

Jean Grolier, born at Lyons, in 1479, and edu- 
cated at Paris, entered the public service at an 
early age. He went to Italy on a political mis- 
sion to Clement VII., and, at various times, 
made the acquaintance of the celebrated printers 
—the family of Aldus, of Budaeus, Ccelius Rho- 
doginus, and Erasmus. He returned to France 
laden with bronzes, medals, and books, and 
thenceforward he chiefly occupied himself with 
the foundation of a splendid library, the patron- 
age of artists, and the enjoyment of literary and 
courtly society. He died in October, 1565, and 
a portion of his library was kept together until 
1675, when it was dispersed by public auction. 
Grolier was the founder of the French school 
of ornamented binding, and many of the beautiful vol- 
umes which were bound under his supervision remain 
unsurpassed. In this instance the name of the em- 
ployer has swallowed up the names of the employed, 
and we do not know what binders were employed by 
Grolier to bind his library. In France women have 
been among the foremost to support the professors of 
the beautiful art of bookbinding. Most of the kings of 
France were collectors of elegant books, and many of 



them were egged on in their pursuit by their wives Or 
mistresses. This was more particularly the case with 
Henry II., whose mistress, Diana of Poictiers, occupies 
a prominent position in records of bibliomania, and a 
good specimen of the binding of a book, from her col- 
lection, is shownin one of our illustrations. In the 
reign of Francis I. that king's books were bound with 
the arms of France and a salamander, and the letter 
F stamped in gold and silver. Those books which 




FRENCH BINDING SHOWING THE EMBLEMS OF DIANA OF POICTIERS. 



were bound for the Dauphin during the life of Francis 
have a dolphin in addition to the salamander. Henry 
II. had the initials (H. and D.) of his own and his mis- 
tress's names interwoven and stamped upon his books, 
with crescents, bows, quivers, and other symbols of the 
chase, appropriate to the bearer of the name of Diana. 
In 1578 Nicholas Eve styled himself "Bookseller to 
the University of Paris, and Bookbinder to the King," 
and he and Clovis Eve produced some of the finest bind- 




FRENCH BINDING OF THE TIME OF THE REGENCY. 

ings ever seen in France, or, indeed, in any country. 
In Lacroix's "Arts in the Middle Ages" mention is 
made of a singular binding said to have been invented 
by Henry III., after he had instituted the order of 
" Penitents." It consisted of a death's-head and cross- 
bones, tears, crosses, and other instruments of the Pas- 
sion, gilt or stamped on black morocco leather, and 
having the device " Spes mea Deus," with or without 
the arms of France, 



The great De Thou (better known to bibliographers 
by his Latinized name of Thuanus) must rank next 
after Grolier as a patron of bookbinding. He was mas- 
ter of the Royal Library under Henri IV., and the books 
were, by his directions, mostly bound in red morocco, 
stamped with the arms of France and the letter H in 
the four corners, sometimes followed by the number 
II1I. A few had the inscription, " Henrici IIIL, patris 
patriae virtutum restitutoris." De Thou's own library 
must have been a marvel of beauty, as 
all his books were bound with exquisite 
taste. The most usual style adopted by 
him was a plain side, with his arms in 
the centre, and his monogram repeated 
down the back. He used his own arms 
alone when a bachelor, but on his mar- 
rying he added his wife's, and after- 
ward those of his second wife were in- 
corporated with his own and those of 
his first wife. Sometimes, however, he 
favored a more elaborate system of gild- 
ing. On the death of his uncle, Chris- 
topher, in 1583, Mammert Patisson . 
printed a quarto volume of elegies, and 
De Thou bound a large paper copy in 
olive morocco, with representations of 
tears upon the covers. 

These books were all fine copies, as 
well as grandly bound ones, for De Thou 
engaged purveyors in all countries to 
secure large paper or fine paper copies 
for his library, and he selected the most 
beautiful sheets from two or three cop- 
ies to form one unique one. The library 
was kept intact for over an hundred and 
seventy years after his death. He left it 
to his son, with strict injunctions that it should not be 
disposed of. This son, by the second wife, continued 
to add to the library, and to bind the books he obtained 
in the same style as his father. On his death, however, 
in 1677, it was decided that the library should be sold 
by public auction, and a catalogue was published. The 
President, De Menars, purchased all the library, with 
the exception of the books in the first two days' sale, 
which were dispersed before he knew they were to be 
sold. He afterward bought back some of these 
books. The library was subsequently bought 
from his heirs by the Cardinal de Rohan, who in- 
corporated it with his own. The Prince de Sou- 
bise, who was the lineal successor to the Rohan 
property, sold the library by public auction in 
1788. The British Museum is particularly rich 
in specimens of Thuanus, as the Rev. C. M. 
Cracherode, whose library now rests there, 
bought largely of these treasures at the sale. 

Up to this time few names of French binders 
have come down to us, and it is the collectors 
only who are recorded ; but, soon afterward, the 
names of Le Gascon and Dusseuil come into 
marked prominence. The French are justly 
proud of Le Gascon. He bound much of Sir 
Kenelm Digby's library, and Mr. R. S. Turner 
has one of these interesting books in his fine 
library. Dusseuil received the honor of mention 
by Pope in the fourth of his " Moral Essays" : 

" His study ! with what authors is it stored ? 
In books, not authors, curious is my lord : 
To all their dated backs he turns you round : 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound I 
Lo ! some are vellum, and the rest as good, 
For all his lordship knows— but they are wood ! 
For Locke or Milton 'tis in vain to look ; 
These shelves admit not any modern book." 

(To be continued.) 



The communion plate and alms dish to be 
presented to the See of Liverpool, it is supposed, 
will be the finest ecclesiastical service (Gothic) in 
the United Kingdom. The communion service 
proper consists of fifteen pieces, is the gift 
of Mrs. Jane Laurence, of Mossley Hill, and is esti- 
mated to cost nearly 5000/. The alms dish is pre- 
sented by Messrs. Elkington, the famous London jew- 
ellers. The designs are by Mr. W. C. Cadman, and 
the service is intended to illustrate the highest ecclesias- 
tical art metal work of this century. The material is 
gold plate, illustrated with biblical scenes in repousse 
work. The chalices and flagons are studded with car- 
buncles, amethysts, lapis lazuli, and other jewels. 



